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By this speech and by the appeal of Aeneas, iam 
melior, iam diva, precor, we are prepared still fur- 
ther for the final appearance of Juno in 12. 808, etc. 
One knows of course before he .reads the speech 
that Fate, Destiny, the will of Jupiter, must in the 
end be victorious and that Juno's gravis ira, however 
unwillingly withdrawn, must yet yield to the inevi- 
table. Desine iam tandem prccibusquc inflectcrc 
nostris, Ventum ad supremum est, Ulterius temptare 
veto, seem to subdue even Juno, and she addresses 
her mighty husband summisso vultu. The prophecy 
in the first book — Quin aspcra Iuno quae nunc terras, 
etc., is fulfilled, the great retarding force is removed, 
and the hero is at last given free rein to glorify 
himself in conquering his enemy Turnus. One of 
the most notable national touches is found in Juno's 
last utterance in her request that the Trojans take 
a lower place in the amalgamated nations, that Ro- 
man names prevail and Roman .virtues characterize 
the people. The close of the epic follows fast upon 
the reconciliation of Juno to the Will of Fate. Ju- 
piter smiles and Juno is mentem laetata the first 
time in the Aeneid. The pathos of the end, thus with- 
held from the gods, Vergil expresses in the con- 
cluding lines of the epic — lines which have to do 
with the heroes of the poem : 

ferrum adverso sub pectore condit 

fervidus. Ast ill i solvuntur frigore membra, 

vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras. 

In connection with which as a sort of a commentary 

— as indeed on the whole Aeneid — one may fittingly 

quote that line of such singular beauty: 

Sunt lacrumae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. 

In conclusion after having gathered up Juno, and 
having gotten her together, as it were (which, after 
all, was the main purpose of the paper), is more than 
the mere statement necessary to make it clear that 
Juno is responsible for the main action of the poem? 
It is she and she only who affords the opposition 
necessary to carry the story to the limits which the 
epic required in order that its purpose might be ful- 
filled; that the hero might be exalted and through 
him the whole Roman race: 

per tot discrimina rerum tendinitis in Latium. 

It is clear, too, that Juno, goddess though she be, 
gives a very human touch whenever she speaks or 
acts. One weakness of the Aeneid to a modern 
reader is its lack of human interest, the episode of 
Dido alone. according to Bernard Bosanquet supply- 
ing this quality. Juno among the divinities Vergil 
has certainly depicted in the strongest human colors. 
In only one or two cases does she perform super- 
natural feats. As a rule, everything she does might 
very naturally happen in the ordinary course of 
events. In a work in which the hero is a composite 
of abstractions with little flesh and blood, more 
god than man, unreal, Fate-driven, doing nothing 
voluntarily but always with the feeling Ego poscor 



Olympo, achieving even piety under compulsion, un- 
satisfactory in human feeling, a failure in every-day 
life, "a paradox", warring yet utterly detesting blood- 
shed, wandering the world over, meeting all sorts 
and conditions of life, beset with disasters, yet in 
heart and temperament an ascetic, a dreamer, a Ham- 
let, one who would have made a better monk than 
an epic hero, one who carries with him the air of a 
man to whom has been revealed the secrets of the 
dead — in such a work, Juno, strong, passionate, 
determined, intensely human, assists greatly in giv- 
ing the poem a human atmosphere. With Juno more 
goddess-like the poem, especially to a modern reader, 
would seem infinitely colder and more unreal. In a 
picture in which the hero is drawn in "casts too pale", 
the figure of Juno adds a much-needed touch of 
color, giving to the whole reality, warmth and 
strength. 

Lastly, as the Iliad is the portrayal of the wrath 
of Achilles, so the Aeneid may almost be thought 
of as the portrayal 'of the wrath of Juno. In both 
the story is of wrath — wrath heedless of Divine 
Will — wrath so intense, so persistent, so relentless, 
that directly or indirectly it forces itself into every 
situation and upon every character. Not that Juno 
appears on every occasion; for she does not, no 
more than does Achilles in the Iliad. But hers is 
the single passion-interest which runs through the 
whole epic, binding its disparate episodes into a 
unit. Dramatically, Aeneas is of course the most im- 
portant personage, but individually Juno takes pre- 
eminence. As in the Merchant of Venice Shylock 
is individually the most important person, though 
dramatically Antonio is the most necessary, so in 
the Aeneid without Aeneas Juno would have no 
business at all, and yet so deeply does one feel her 
wrath brooding over the work and so entirely coin- 
cident is the action of the poem with her wrath that 
Vergil might almost have begun his great epic with 
the words: 

"Sing, O Muse, the wrath of Juno". 

Banks J. Wildman. 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 



REVIEW 

Elementary Greek. By T. C. Burgess and R. T. 

Bonner. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co. 

(1907). Pp. xviii + 242. 
This book, according to the preface, is presented 
to meet the demands of the day, carrying the begin- 
ner through the essentials in the briefest and yet in 
a thorough manner. It is based upon the Anabasis 
and, beginning with the seventh lesson, introduces 
sections from it of a more or less simplified nature. 
Four or live lines of this narrative are given at the 
head of each lesson, taking the student lo section 2 
of chapter 3. The remainder of the third chapter 
follows the lessons, and has copious notes. Appeu- 
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dices follow next in order containing syntax and 
paradigms and the book closes with the customary 
vocabularies. 

The lessons consist of a section of this simplified 
Anabasis narrative followed by a vocabulary varying 
from four to nineteen words, grammar and syntax, a 
drill in giving or locating the forms of words, Greek 
sentences to be translated into English, usually five 
in number, and close with five sentences to be ren- 
dered into Greek. 

The present tense of the verb is presented first, 
and the -o declension before the -a nouns. The mid- 
dle and passive voices first appear in Lesson VII, 
contract verbs are taken up early (Lessons XIV and 
XV), the subjunctive mood comes in Lesson XXII 
and the optative in XXVII. -M' verbs are intro- 
duced earlier than usual — at about half way through 
the book. 

The advantages of having a paragraph of con- 
nected narrative in each lesson are set forth in the 
preface. They are (i) an early training in the use of 
the various particles, (2) a feeling for the dependence 
and interrelation of sentences. and clauses, (3) a sus- 
tained interest in the story. On the other hand, this 
system has its peculiar disadvantages, one of them 
lying in the order in which the grammar and syntax 
are introduced. This depends in large part upon 
the exigencies of the Anabasis passage at the top 
of the lesson. For example, the subjunctive mood 
must necessarily be treated in Lesson XXII, for 
here it first appears in the connected narrative. 
The first glimpse of the subjunctive comes in the 
garb of Tplv iv with that mood. Most of us would 
prefer some simpler use of the mood with which to 
start. Of course, the constructions with xplr are 
explained in the note at the bottom of the page, 
which also had to mention the optative mood after 
secondary tenses with vplv, thus introducing an- 
other stranger in a dim light. 

A second disadvantage of the connected narrative 
scheme is that it involves a more difficult vocabulary, 
introducing compound verbs, for instance, before the 
student is acquainted with the simple verbs. In 
Lesson IX the student learns Siap&Wa and avWap-Pivu 
before he has had/3<iXXw and \ap.p&va>. 

In reducing the bulk of the book and the size of 
the lessons something had to be sacrificed. It is to 
be feared that too much has been sacrificed in cutting 
down the Greek into English sentences to generally 
five in number. The Greek sentences are intended 
for practice in translating and especially to fix in 
mind the grammar and syntax just laid down. That 
this book has too few sentences to accomplish this 
purpose can be seen from a few instances picked al- 
most at random. Lesson XXI introduces seven uses 
of the participle, three of -which are illustrated in 
the Greek sentences. The preposition rp6s -with 
the accusative is seen in the Anabasis portion of 



Lesson IX. It is, therefore, given in the vocabulary 
of that lesson. No Greek nor even English sen- 
tences are given showing irp6s with the genitive or 
the dative, nor does it occur with the accusative 
again. The teacher must explain tf/ois thoroughly 
when it is first met and he must furnish his own 
illustrative sentences. This method surely does not 
fix irpis on the student's mind as deeply as if he 
had seen it in the Greek sentences and had to figure 
out its meaning and force from the rest of the sen- 
tence and the vocabulary. Lesson XXII presents 
the subjunctive in purpose clauses, future and pres- 
ent general conditions. Four Greek sentences are 
devoted to their illustration. Lesson XXVIII pre- 
sents indirect discourse after primary and secondary 
tenses, the less vivid future and the past general 
condition. Of the five Greek sentences here, one 
does not illustrate any of the above syntactic princi- 
ples, and not one illustrates the past general condi- 
tion. 

The dual is given in the paradigms but is not used 
in the lessons and so can be omitted by the teacher 
if he so desires. 

The following words are omitted from the lessons 
but are given in the paradigms in the Appendix : 
veavlas, 7]yefiix>v, $vyaT$p, (Littv, XtoKpdri^s, Kptas, 56pu, £«s 
(Attic second declension), Zeis, /3o0s, kAuv, contract 
nouns and adjectives of the -0 and -a. declensions, as 
k>Os, iffToSv, p.va, yij, xt""™*** etc. , contract adjectives 
of third declension, as dXjjtfiJs, and the adjectives 
jitAas, x a P^ eLS and eKibv. 

L. B. Mitchell 

William and Vashti College, Aledo, 111. 



QEOROE BANCROFT'S CLASSICAL TRAINING 

The classical teacher will find it worth his while 
to take in hand the recently published Life and Let- 
ters of George Bancroft. Upon the character of the 
historian and diplomatist as he appears in these inti- 
mate records of his life the reviewers have passed 
various judgments, ranging from the depressing 
estimate of The Nation to the cordial appreciation 
of The Atlantic Monthly. Whatever the great world 
of critics may say, we of the guild of classical teach- 
ers may well cherish the memory of Bancroft. He 
was one of the first Americans to become a resident 
at a German university and to go through the course 
of training required to win a doctor's degree in the 
ancient languages. One of his earliest literary en- 
deavors was the translation of Heeren's Historical 
Works. For a decade after his return to this coun- 
try he was a frequent contributor to the North 
American Review on subjects related to classical 
study. A considerable part of the first volume of 
the Life and Letters is devoted to the young stu- 
dent's life in Gottingen ninety years ago. Of particu- 
lar interest are the letters of September 2 and 16, 



